i32                                SATPURAS
of the Machna and Sampna near Betul, and the open plain between Seonl and Chhindwara, there are extensive areas of productive land. Scattered over the plateau, isolated flat-topped hills rise abruptly from the plain. The scenery of the northern and southern hills, as observed from the roads which traverse them, is of remarkable beauty. The drainage of the Satpuras is carried off on the north by the Narbada, and on the south by the Wainganga, Wardha, and Tapti, all of which have their source in these hills.
The highest peaks are contained in the northern range, rising abruptly from the valley of the Narbada, and generally sloping down to the plateau, but towards the west the southern range has the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature is a number of small table-lands lying among the hills at a greater height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these, PACHMARHI (3,530 feet) and CHIKALDA in Berar (3,664 feet) have been formed into hill stations: while Raigarh (2,200 feet) in Balaghat District and Khamla in Betul (3,800 feet) are famous grazing and breeding grounds for cattle. Dhupgarh (4,454 feet) is the highest point on the range, and there are a few others of over 4,000 feet. Among the peaks that rise from 3,000 to 3,800 feet above sea-level, the grandest is TURANMAL (Bombay Presidency), a long, rather narrow table-land 3,300 feet above the sea and about 16 square miles in area. West of this the mountainous land presents a wall-like appearance towards both the Narbada on the north and the Tapti on the south. On the eastern side the Tasdin Vali (Central India) commands a magnificent view of the surrounding country. The general height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet.
The hills and slopes are clothed with forest extending over some thousands of square miles; but much of this is of little value, owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of a system of conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation practised by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being annually cleared and burnt down. The most valuable forests are those of sal (Shorea robusta) on the eastern hills, and teak on the west.
The Satpura Hills have formed in the past a refuge for aboriginal-or Dravidian tribes driven out of the plains by the advance of Hindu civilization. Here they retired, and occupied the stony and barren slopes which the new settlers, with the rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained to cultivate; and here they still rear their light rains crops of millets which are scarcely more than grass, barely tickling the soil with the plough, and eking out a scanty subsistence with the roots and fruits of the forests, and the pursuit of game. The BAIGAS, the wildest of these tribes, have even now scarcely attained to the rudiments of cultivation; but the GONDS, the KORKUS, and the BHILS have made some progress by contact with their Hindu neighbours.